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remained unclouded to the end. He spoke at public meetings with
all his accustomed vigour, and there was no more vigilant critic in
the Legislative Council. An instance of his mental acuteness will
presently be referred to. Among his public utterances at this period
must be recorded two notable pronouncements on the South African
question delivered at public meetings held in Bombay in September
and December, 1913. He declared he was one of those who had
always stoutly maintained that there could be no justification for
any part of the British Empire to deny to other parts the equal rights
of citi2enship. He had all along held that a subject of the Crown
had a right of free entry and access to every part of the Empire.
Englishmen had no justification for insisting on the policy of the
open door in Asia, and the closed door in other parts of the world.
On this fundamental issue, it may be noted, he was absolutely un-
compromising. It was here he parted company with Gokhale and
Gandhi, who, faced with an extremely difficult situation, had given
on the question of principle, and had contented themselves with
obtaining whatever terms they could exact from the Union Govern-
ment to make the lot of the existing settlers more tolerable. Pheroze-
shah regarded this surrender as a cardinal mistake. He maintained
that Indians could never give up the great and vital principle of
Imperial citizenship. Time has brought about a striking vindication
of Pherozeshah's point of view, on which such sharp differences of
opinion existed at the time. The South African problem, in spite of
all the twaddle about common sacrifices and brotherhood in arms to
which Indians were treated while the German menace hung over the
world, unfolds to-day the same old tale of injustice, arrogance and
oppression, which have disgraced British Imperialism for a genera-
tion. Even the Smuts-Gandhi compromise seems to have gone by the
board, and it is beginning to be realized that the Indian position
would have been stronger if the principle of equal citizenship had
not been sacrificed to the urgent needs of the situation.
Among his last public appearances on the platform are two which
stand out, for different reasons. The first was at a meeting held in
the Town Hall on 13 August 1914, to give expression to the feel-
ings of loyalty and devotion which the War had aroused amongst
large sections of the people. Pherozeshah presided and, on rising to